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Short Story Leads 


HE tremulous play of the 
muscles of a cat as it pre- 
pares to pounce on a moving 
object; the expectant 
crouch of a dog as:it waits 
for a stick to be thrown; 
the crunch of gravel under 

the toes of a sprinter as 
he waits for the shot 
which will send him on 
his way are but prelim- 


inary to the subsequent ror youth of America is ‘writing 
and the school paper serves as 


the most convenient and practical out- 
He tries and tries 
and tries again, and is not discour- 
aged by an occasional failure. 
article is an attempt to set him on 
the right path. He responds readily 
to suggestions and, for the literary 
minded, this paper should be of as- 
It will be followed by oth- 
ers which will deal with many phases 


action and quite neces- 
sary for its successful 
accomplishment. And 
the reverse is true. If 
the forces are not prop- 
erly coordinated and, 
consequently, do _ not 
function at the proper 
moment, the chances are 
against the achievement 
of the desired result. 

A parallel may be 
drawn between the fore- 
going and the writing of 
a story. The first sen- 
tence, the opening paragraph, these are the 
keys to its successful completion and it is 
over these two that much time and effort is 
expended, not only by the novice but by the 
experienced writer. 

It has been remarked that ninety percent 
of the short stories written could be improved 
by the omission of the first paragraph. In 
other words, the attempted beginnings are 
unnatural and, as all unnatural efforts, are 
stilted and conventionalized in form, they 
lose their original grace. By the time the 
second paragraph is reached: the strain has 
been removed, the writer assumes an easy 
poise, and proceeds to the exposition of his 
theme. He has, in the language of the ath- 
letes, secured his “second wind.” 

To compare the work of the experienced 
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let for his work. 


sistance, 


of writing. 


writer with that of the amateur is unfair to 
both, but if the comparison extends no fur- 
ther than the opening sentence and with no 
other thot in mind than to reach out a 
helping hand to the struggling student- 
writer to set him on the right path, it will 
have achieved its purpose to the honor of 
the master and the grati:« 
tude of the pupil. 

The pages of student 
publications reveal the 
work of many aspiring 
authors. To be able to 
express a thot well on 
paper is. a worthy ac- 
complishment ; to be ablée 
to transfer the results of 
one’s study and imagery 
to the same paper for 
the _ edification and 
amusement of others is 
a gift to be cherished. 
Some write and write 
and write again; others 
appear once and, like a 
flash, are gone. It is dif- 
ficult to separate the au- 
thors of these short stories into the two 
groups for the files of papers are not exten- 
sive, and the student body changes. So each 
is taken at its face value and with no other 
classification than that it is a story by an 
amateur from the pages of a school publica- 
tion. 

The first story opens to the sound of 
gongs: “Clang! Clang! Clang! The. bell on 
fire engine No. 39 rang piercingly through 
the cold night air.” This beginning arouses 
us to a high pitch of expectancy. “A hand- 
ful of rose petals fluttered down and lay in a 
sadly fragrant heap on the floor.” The trag- 
edy of a flower; a.quiet calm has descended 
upon us. “After the final game of the cham- 
pionship match, P.: Richard Ovington was 
again number one in America’s list of tennis 


This 
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stars.” This seems to introduce a narrative 
of how he got there. “The varsity kicked off ; 
the ball rose in an arc. Jerry of the Scrubs 
watched it.” Another sports story, and we 
expect to learn how “Jerry of the scrubs” 
entered the game to come out on the shoul- 
ders of his team-mates, a victor. “The cub 
reporter, wearily clipping notices from the 
previous day’s papers, remarked in his best 
man-of-the-world manner, ‘Nothing ever hap- 
pens out here in the sticks, you have to go to 
New York for the real news. Nothing but 
births, deaths, marriages, card parties, din- 
ners.” Then, contemptuously, “That isn’t 
news’.” Many possibilities are in this intro- 
ductory statement. “Perhaps once, long ago, 
it had given its purchaser the impression 
that it was made of gold but the splendor of 
the gilt had long since vanished.” Our curi- 
osity is aroused and we can sense the pride 
of original possession changing gradually to 
the cherished mellowness of age. “ ‘Well, 
Fanny, I’ve had a real nice visit. It’s good 
to see you once in awhile,’ exclaimed Miss 
Amanda Rivers, as she prepared to board the 
train to Plymouthville.” A chattey begin- 


ning and the story of a gossipy visit presents 
itself. 


These sentences are typical examples of 
the beginnings of short stories in school 
publications. They have been selected at 
random from the pages of papers which are 
published by large schools and small, in cities 
and in towns, and from schools both publicly 
supported and privately maintained. They 
are suggestive sentences and they serve as 
an index to the body of the story which fol- 
lows. A few more, listed without comment, 
reveal their own purpose. Can’t you see the 
plot unfold before you? 


“He had been christened Robert, but being 
called ‘Bob’ or ‘Bobby’ by almost everybody, 
‘Bob’ Glass, Central’s second team fullback, 
would have forgotten his Christian name, 
but for the fact that Betty, his friend and 
best girl, continually called him Robert, in 
such a way that he didn’t mind it.” “It was 
in a room of an old-fashioned inn, a short 
distance behind the battle-fields of France.” 
“It was hot—blistering hot. The Boy had 
walked miles along the burning pavements 
before he finally arrived at his destination— 
the Girl’s home.” “Late winter. Chill rains 
had swept away the last icy drifts of snow 
and slush.” “And you, Rob, what think you 
of this shaven brat of a Frenchman? Faith, 


he pleaseth me ill.” “A few snow flakes 
swirled down, blew across the pavement and 
off the bridge.” 

We are led almost to digress from our 
theme for if the quotation marks were re- 
moved in the preceding paragraph, a word or 
two added to bridge the gaps, we should find 
nearly a completed thot. The sharp contrast 
between blistering heat and chill rains and 
snow flakes is not strange to the present age 
which, by the turn of a knob can receive en- 
tertainment thru the air from San Francisco 
or Denver to London or Berlin. It has in- 
teresting possibilities. 

Now that the pen of our writers has 
started across the page and the chill of the 
first plunge is dulled, we might well test the 
truth of the statement, namely, that ninety 
percent of the stories might be improved if 
the first paragraph were omitted. In the 
same order in which they have already been 
quoted these stories will be considered from 
the angle of the first sentence of the second 
paragraph. 

“Windows were opened, and people just 
roused from sleep, thrust their tousled heads 
through them, gazing sleepily down the 
street after the departing~fire engine.” Do 
you like that better than the “Clang! Clang! 
Clang!”? “At last she dropped the leaves 
into an old rose jar, and turning the lamp 
that it might shine on a corner hitherto 
masked in twilight, called, ‘Ruth, come here 
a minute’.” What different thot might this 
suggest from the actual first sentence? “In 
his college days, Dick earned the nickname of 
‘Champion,’ not for his athletic achieve- 
ments, but rather for his discriminating 
taste in regard to the fair sex.” So much 
has appeared of late in comic strip, scenario 
and slang, with reference to this specie of 
mankind that we are reminded of the story 
of the Englishman, who, thru a sense of 
curiosity, journeyed to the land of flowing 
robes to see the celebrated gentry in their 
native habitat. After long and diligent 
search he unearthed a specimen—one who 
had been gowned and garbed by an American 
motion picture concern for the delectation of 
the public! 

Now, “Jerry hobbled off the field without a 
word.” This creates a different atmosphere 
from the “kick-off.” “ ‘Hold on, youngster,’ 
said the Old Timer, ‘Doesn’t that clipping 
you have in your hand tell of Robert Cutler 
entertaining some men last Thursday at din- 
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ner?’” This, and the other introductory 
sentence gives the impression of action, that 
something has happened, and the reader’s 
imagination carries him back to a supposed 
situation which his further perusal of the 
story serves to substantiate. “The small stone 
was scratched and opaque from age and con- 
stant friction twixt washboard and soapy 
clothes.” And sounds of rubbing and swish- 
ing and the odor of the laundry are plainly 
evident. ‘Mrs. Winterslip chuckled and re- 
sponded in her high cracked voice, ‘Yes, I 
should say it is Amandy. I do hope your 
ramblers come out all right and don’t forget 
that recipé’.” 

And now let us build a paragraph, without 
comment, as we did before, but this time of 
the beginning sentences of the second para- 
graphs of the stories. 

“He had tried to remedy his fault, but had 
not succeeded.” “Merry voices singing, an old 
piano playing old tunes, old American tunes, 
could be heard thru the thin partitions.” 
“The moment she disappeared the Boy was 
again conscious of his burning feet and hot 
discomfort.” “Late winter. Chill rains swept 
the heart of Alan Dirck.” “Aye, Myles, I do 
tell ’ee there is always trouble from such as 
he—he speaks too softly.” “After all, the 
Arabian Nights might be true, O. Henry 
might know what he was talking about.” 

Turning from the field of amateur writing 
to that of professional writing will cast addi- 
tional light on the “head start.” How do 
the leading contemporary short story writers 
lead us to their theme? A representative 
group and in a convenient form is “The Best 
Short Stories of 1924,” edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien, and published by Small, Maynard 
Company of Boston. 

“Much of it remains unexplained and al- 
ways will, I supose,” writes Morgan Burke 
in “Champlin” (The Blue Book Magazine). 
“The most famous man in the world. The 
first universal popularity .” and 
“Billy,” by Mildred Cram, (Harper’ 8 Bazar) 
starts on its way. “Phantom Adventure,” by 


Floyd Dell (The Century Magazine) tells us 
that “He was not a banker by temperament,” 
and “For the twentieth time, Finderson, with 
an unconceivably swift glide past the kitchen 
window, convinced himself that the woman’s 
husband had not yet left the kitchen” is the 
way we enter “The Cracked Teapot,” by 
Charles Caldwell Dobre (Harper’s Magazine). 
“He was the greatest diver in the world, and 
he stood upon his tiny platform one hundred 
feet above the ground” preparing for “The 
Last Dive,” Carlos Drake in The Transatlan- 
tic Review. We turn to “Adventures of 
Andrew Lang” by Charles J. Finger (The 
Century Magazine) and we learn that “There 
was a time when talk down in Patagonia ran 
largely on Andrew Lang,” but we must start 
“The Biography of Blade,” by Zona Gale 
(The Century Magazine), for he was “Born 
in Muscoda. Attended public school in Mus- 
coda. Edited The Muscoda Republic for 
twenty-five years.” Tho this is where we 
should like to tarry and to learn of those 
years of experience at publishing the paper, 
“Corputt,” by Tupper Greenwald, (The Mid- 
land) draws us into a reminiscent mood for 
“Five nights ago I saw Professor Corputt 
for the first time in twenty years.” And 
Harry Hervey’s “The Young Men Go Down” 
(The Nation) keeps us there because “When 
I first saw him he looked like a pigmy in a 
giant’s cup of stone, a lone figure standing 
near the rock pyramids that flanked the ap- 
proach to the monastery.” And so we might 
continue. 

We hear much of “leads” in news story 
writing; a short story likewise lays claim to 
a “lead.” It should tell a bit of the story 
at first, not too much, of course, for that will 
discourage the reader. He will then believe 
he knows it all and will spare himself the 
trouble of proving that he’s right by reading 
no further. But if the first paragraph is 
lopped off, enough has been left out to flatter 
his literary imagination, like Columbus he'll 
cry, “Sail on and on and on,” and so to the 
end of your story. 


Si 





A Page of Poetry 


THE ALBATROSS 
Jacob Kainen 


Thou lonely wanderer of a distant zone, 
Exultant with the thrill of liberty, 

Thou wingest like a spectre, gaunt and lone, 
High o'er the heaving bosom of the sea. 


The Magpie, 


De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City. 


The poets, whose work appears below, sought their themes apart from the sea- 


sons, the sea, the emotions. ‘Shenandoah’ is news in poetry; “Rochester,” uniquz 


appreciation. 


THE SHENANDOAH 
Helen Arth, °28 


Shattered she lies, 

Queen of the Skies, 

Shattered, broken, and still; 
Where once her grace 

Uplit the face, 

Now shattered, broken and still. 


Only a day 

Since she flew away 
Graceful and fair in skill, 
Like a bird in flight 

She rose to the height, 

The wonder of moor and hill. 


Thus now she lies, 

Our Queen of the Skies, 

Her beauty and grace have fled— 
To the noblest we had 

Raise a monument sad 

Where “Hero” may ever be read. 


The Academy, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


ROCHESTER 


I love your mass of tangled brown, 
And gray and drab all mottled grown; 
You're not like any other town, 

You are my own. 


There's nothing human, men say now, 
In city’s trafhc, roaring-rife 
And noisy, but yet somchow 

I feel your life 


People say you have no heart, 

But I’ve found it at last, 

Your soul lies in each creaking cart 
And truck that’s passed. 


Away within your sombre walls 

That line your dingy, dusty streets, 

And in the myriad shouts and calls 
Your true heart beats. 


Across the sky, the sun's red face 

O’er my fair city steals. 

I love its grind, its rush and race, 
Its clang of wheels! 


Oh! Rochester, in every part 

Of you I feel your life; 

Amid thy darksome towers, your heart 
Beats “bove the strife. 


The Witan, 


Charlotte H. S., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Adda Dabba and the Forty Bobbed 
Haired Bandits 


PAUL SHOWERS 


(A continued story) 


Mr. Bowman was messing about at the 
prescription counter. He was inwardly 
pleased at the influx of trade. Just as he 
was about to measure out three grams of 
nitric acid the shrill voice of Hilda arrested 
his attention. She was not talking loudly 
but the lattice was all that separated them. 
She was talking to the rest of the girls at 
the table. 

“Isn’t Adda a dear?” she said. “He puts 
on any kind of fruit juice we want—” 

“And as much as we want,” continued 
Myrtle. 

“And for the same price,” added Louise. 

“If Mr. Bowman ever found out—” 

“Sh, he’s right in there,” put in Louise. 
But, her warning came too late. Mr. Bow- 
man had heard. The three grams of nitric 
acid were forgotten and he frowned darkly. 
After the girls had been served, he called 
Adda out to him. 

“What is this I hear about adding on to 
the orders whatever the girls want and 
charging the same price? Is that true?” 
Mr. Bowman frowned still more darkly. 

“Why—er—I guess it is—ah—that— 

—,” Adda stopt helplessly., 

“Has this been going on-Jong?” 

“Why—er—yes—ah—that is—” 

“H’m. That explains the reason why the 
fruit and nut dressingsshad to be replaced 
so often, then. That has cost me quite a 
sum, tho I can not say ‘how much. However, 
I guess beginning from now on I can dis- 
pense with your services. You may get your 
coat and leave as soon as possible.” For a 
moment Adda was speechless then he man- 
aged to speak. 

“But, my pay—” 

“That’s so. Well, let me see. I paid you 
Friday. You worked Saturday, yesterday 
and today. That means I owe you $3.43 but 
you owe me $5.90 for candy and ice-cream 
that you bought and took home. Subtract- 
ing the $3.43, you are still in debt $2.47.” 
Adda’s heart sank. He remembered now the 
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candy he had bought. That box that had 
cost $2.50 he had taken to Marilyn on Wed- 
nesday. 

But there was nothing he could do. He 
was getting off easy as it was. He was glad 
the conference had been held out of the hear- 
ing of the girls. Slowly he thrust his hand 
into his pocket and drew out his three dol- 
lar bills. Mr. Bowman went to the cash 
register and gave him his change. He had 
left exactly 57c to take Marilyn to the party 
and to rent a dress suit with. He got his 
coat and hat and went out the back door, 
for he knew that he dared not face Marilyn 
then. Later, perhaps tomorrow, he could 
tell her he had quit, but not tonight. He 
could not face her. He went straight home 
and found his mother was out. This re- 
lieved him greatly, for he was not obliged 
to do any painful explaining. He went di- 
rectly to his room. 

After supper that night he went into the 
living room where his parents were sitting. 
He went over to his father. 

“Say, Dad,” he said. 

“Well,” grunted his father from behind 
his newspaper. 

“Er—ah, could you let me take, ah— 
could you let me have $6.50 until Friday?” 

“What’s that?” asked his father laying 
down his paper and sitting up. “You’ve got. 
a job, haven’t you?” 

“Why no, not now.” 

“Not now? I thot you were working at 
Bowman’s.” 

“Oh, I quit that,” Adda said making a 
miserable attempt to be jaunty. 

“Quit it!! What for?” 

“Oh, I was getting tired of it and—” 

“Well, I’m tired of shelling out money,” 
retorted his father. “If you’re so lazy that 
you give up a good job for that reason I 
have no patience with you. Why the idea! 
What is this age coming to? Seven dollars 
a week! Why! When I was a boy I.theught 
ten cents—” Adda left the room. There 
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was nothing to be gained from that quarter 
and he knew it. That night he resolved to 
borrow the money on the morrow from one 
of his friends. 

Wednesday dawned bright and fair and 
Adda went to school somewhat encouraged 
by the possibilities of the lucrative dona- 
tions to him from his associates. But his 
spirit died when he was brought face to 
face with the bitter truth whilst talking 
with Mr. Red Knowles. 

“Say, Red, can you loan me seven bucks?” 
he asked. 

“Say,” inquired the red one, “do I look 
that way?” 

“Well then make it $6.50.” 

“What’s the idea? Do you think I or any- 
body else can spare that much coin with the 
party just day after tomorrow?” and Adda 
had to admit that the point was well taken. 

Wednesday night he resolved to let Mari- 
lyn know on the following day that he could 
not escort her to the party. 

He met her on the corner Thursday morn- 
ing and walked to school with her. 

“Oh, I’m so excited,” she enthused. “I’ve 
got the swellest blue and silver outfit you 
ever saw. Just think, Hilda Graves is going 
to wear a red satin with gold slippers and 
that silly Ann Hardy says she is going to 
get all her things from New York. Why her 
—. hasn’t enough to pay the postage with 
an Le 

“But, Marilyn—,” broke in Adda, vainly 
endeavoring to stem the rush of words. 

“and that horrid old Gracie Smith said 
blue and silver were not in style and—” and 
so Marilyn rippled on till they came to the 
school. Here again Adda made another ti- 
tanic effort to convey the news to Marilyn. 

“But, Marilyn,” he began, “I can’t 
tome—” 

“Well,” said Marilyn, “if you can’t come 
at quarter to eight be at my house at five 
of, for we’ve got to get there by quarter 
after. Now be sure to be there on time, for 
if you don’t I’ll not speak to you again. I’ve 
got to hurry now, g’bye,” and she was off 
in an instant. 

The day was a nightmare and on the way 
home from school Adda seriously contem- 
plated which was the most advantageous 
point to jump in the river. If only he could 
get a dress suit he would be all set. Sudden- 
ly a marvelous thought struck him. Why 
had it not occurred to him before? His 
father’s dress suit. True his father was 


larger waisted than he but that could be 
remedied in an instant. He entered the 
house whistling and proceeded at once to 
his sire’s chamber. There was the suit in 
perfect condition. It had been recently pur- 
chased for a social function at which his 
father had been a speaker. Adda surveyed 
the garment with admiration and joy. Pres- 
ently he descended to the hall and telephoned 
to Marilyn. 

“Oh, hello, Adda,” her voice rang merrily 
over the wire. “What’s that? You say you 
will come at quarter to eight? Instead of 
five of? Oh, good. That’s fine. Allrightie, 
I'll be ready.” And for the first night of 
that hectic week Adda had a pleasant, 
dreamless sleep. 

Friday Adda returned from school in high 
spirits. He ascended to his chamber and 
busied himself with various preparations for 
the evening’s excitement. He had only inti- 
mated to his mother that he was going out 
that evening, for he feared that if he un- 
folded all the details he might be questioned 
so closely that it would result in his em- 
barrassment. As to getting out of the house, 
he had a definite plan in mind. He would 
repair to his room directly after supper and 
dress. Then after stealing downstairs and 
getting his hat and coat he would leave be- 
fore the family could realize what he was 
up to. 

About supper time he descended to the 
living-room to peruse the evening news. In 
a few minutes his father came in and after 
removing his coat went hurriedly into the 
library. His mother and father exchanged 
greetings and then he overheard his father 
say something that turned his heart to ice. 
He caught the words “formal reception” 
and “tonight.” Did his father know about 
the party? Did he suspect what his son was 
going to wear? Adda’s conscience tortured 
him with a thousand improbable yet horri- 
fying questions. He simply had to know 
more about that of which his father was 
speaking. Therefore, he walked into the hall 
in order to hear the better. As he stepped 
past the library door he heard his father 
speaking. 

‘and because I’m secretary of the club 
they wanted me there. It isn’t necessary 
that I go; so I told them I might not come. 
They aren’t expecting me, but I think I shall 
go. Of course, I’ll have to wear my dress 
suit; so if you'll get it out for me I’ll—” 
Adda went up to his room and shut the door. 
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His father was going to wear his dress suit 
to some club affair that night and, conse- 
quently, Adda was left without “a single 
dud to wear.” 

He ate little at supper time and left the 
table before the others had finished. For 
an excuse, he said he had eaten too much 
candy that afternoon. Whereupon, his moth- 
er reproved him gently for his indulgence. 

“You shouldn’t eat so much, Marvin,” she 
said. “You'll ruin your digestion. Oh, by 
the way, are you going out tonight?” 

“I don’t know, mother,” he said gloomily. 
“I may and I may not.” Then he went to 
his room. 

About seven-forty he descended to the hall 
on his way outdoors. He had resolved to go 
tell Marilyn the whole thing. As he passed 
the door connecting the hall and the living- 
room he heard his parents in conversation. 

“Then aren’t you going tonight?” asked 
his mother. 

“No, I’m not,” said his father. “Wild 
horses couldn’t drag me out tonight. I’m 
going to stay right here at home. This chair 
is entirely too comfortable—. Great Scott 
—What is that boy up to? He sounds as if 
he were tearing the house down.” But Ad- 
da was already upstairs, having negotiated 
the ascent three steps at a time. The coast 
was clear. Taking the dress suit to his room 
he began to dress hastily. At five minutes 
of eight his mother called to him. 

“‘Marvin, come down here. Marilyn Marks 
wants to talk to you on the phone.” 

“Just a minute, mother,” he called. 

The phone was in the hall and as the hall 
was dark, his mother did not notice what he 
had on. 

“Are you going out tonight, Marvin?” she 
asked as he walked over to the phone. 

' “Yes,” he said tersely, picking up the 
phone. “Hello?” 

“Hello, Adda. Say, why aren’t you here? 
You said you’d be here at quarter to, and it’s 
five of now. We’ll be late and I don’t want 
to drag in along in the middle. I feel like—” 

“Just a minute, Marilyn. TI’ll be right 
over. Just a minute now.” 

“Well, all right, but you hurry,” she said 
impatiently and with that she hung up. 

“Where are you going? Are you going to 
take Marilyn, Marvin?” asked his mother. 

“Yes,” he called back rushing up-stairs. 
“There’s just a little party over at Clarice 
Bailey-Jones. I’ll be back by one o’clock, 
honest.” 
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The slam of the door 


* * * * 


When he crept out of the house he felt 
like a thief but he knew that if they discov- 
ered him, his secret would be disclosed. And 
besides, he had no time to waste. 

The doorbell rang and Mrs. Marks went 
to the door. 

“Oh, good evening, Marvin,” she said and 
in answer to his query, “No, Marilyn left 
about ten minutes ago. Harry Woolins came 
and got her. I’m sorry—why of all things.” 
And she turned back into the house shaking 
her head. 

“What’s the matter?” her husband asked. 

“Why Marvin Shantz was just there ask- 
ing for Marilyn and while I was talking, he 
turned right around and jumped off the 
— and never even said so much as good- 

ye.” 

But Adda had no time for ceremony. He 
made his way as quickly as possible to the 
Bailey-Jones home and at that he arrived 
thirty-five minutes late. When he came down 
from the cloak-room he found that almost 
everyone was dancing. Looking anxiously 
about for Marilyn he spied her sitting over 
in an alcove with Harry Woolins. He has- 
tened over to speak to her but as he ap- 
proached they both got up and started to 
fox-trot. He was dumb-founded. Marilyn 
never even so much as looked at him. Sev- 
eral times he tried to speak to her but he 
couldn’t get a chance. Twice he cut in on 
her but both times he had scarcely taken a 
dozen steps when someone else came and 
took her away from him. However, between 
one of the dances he managed to penetrate 
the circle of admirers who clustered about 
her. and he even sroke to her. 

“Marilyn,” he said, “can’t I see you for a 
moment?” 

“I don’t believe so, Marvin,” she said icily 
and turned to speak to the ever-present 
Harry Woolins. 

Adda didn’t dance with anyone at the next 
dance; he felt too wretched. He wanted to be 
alone so he went over into one of the alcoves. 

“Oh, hello, Marvin,” gushed a liquid voice 
and turning he found himself face to face 
with Ethel Claypool, the fattest girl in the 
senior class. A sweat broke out on his fore- 
head. Alas, he had walked into this trap un- 
suspecting and for once he pitied the fly that 
walked into the spider’s parlor. Ethel was 
the dullest girl in the whole school, but there 


“But, Marvin—.” 
cut her short. 
+ 
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was nothing that could be done so he sat 
down beside her and tried to act pleasant. 

Mr. Shantz was toasting his shins in front 
ef the fire-place and complacently reading a 
thrilling account of a recent murder. The 
telephone rang. He rose and answered it. 
Two minutes later he set the phone down and 
went upstairs. Presently he called down to 
his wife. 

“Mary, where in thunder is my dress 
suit?” 

“Why do you want it?” asked Mrs. Shantz 
hastily climbing the stairs. 

“Joe just called up and said that I must 
either come over at once or miss the fun. 1 
want my dress suit. Where is it?” 

“Why it was hanging up in your closet,” 
said Mrs. Shantz entering the chamber. 

“Well, it isn’t now,” growled her husband. 
“By gosh! I'll bet I know—” and he rushed 
from the room. Mrs. Shantz followed him. 

“My dear,” she said, “are you out of your 
mind? Where are you going?” 

“Ah!” broke forth Mr. Shantz from Adda’s 
room, “I knew it. Look in here! His best 


shirt and tie is gone. Here is my coat-hanger. 
You see, he took my suit to that infernal 


party. He never told me a thing about it. 
Never even asked me. The nerve! Oh my 
G—” and Mr. Shantz waxed profane. 

“My dear,” his wife soothed, “what will 
the neighbors think?” 

“I don’t give a what they think! 
Where did you say he went?” 

“To the Bailey-Jones’, dear. Now don’t—” 

“Just wait till I get my shoes on and I’ll go 
get him. Now, Mary, you can’t stopme. I’m 
determined. I’ll disgrace him in front of the 
whole crowd. Yes, I will. He’s got to learn 
to leave other people’s things alone. I’m 
going, I tell you.” And ten minutes later Mr. 
Shantz left the house and bent his footsteps 
in the direction of the Bailey-Jones mansion. 

Adda sat out two dances with Miss Clay- 
pool and then excused himself as best he 
could. As he left the alcove, he collided with 
Hilda Graves and knocked her program from 
her hand. Hastily he bent over to retrieve it 
but more hastily he rose again, for a pin had 
stuck him in the region of his waist. He felt 
a general loosening of his waistband. In- 
stantly he realized what had happened and 
a cold chill ran up his spine. 

While dressing that evening, he had, by 
means of an elaborate system of pins, con- 
tracted his own slender figure. It was one of 
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these pins that had given way when he 
stooped. There flashed thru his horrified 
mind a case, almost parallel to his own pre- 
dicament, that he had wtnessed a few weeks 
previous in a local motion picture theatre. 
The film had depicted the plight of a college 
boy who had gone to a party in a dress suit 
that had been very insecurely constructed. 
The similarity of the comedy to his own fix 
was terrifying. 

Quickly excusing himself, Adda hastened 
from the room and went upstairs. As he 
reached the upper hall, the other pins gave 
way and his trousers slid to his knees. At 
that moment, he heard two girls ascending 
the stairs behind him. They were coming up 
slowly, but there was no time to be lost, so 
with frenzied dash, he rushed into the near- 
est room and partly closing the door, pulled 
up his trousers. There was a little light in 
the room due to a blue boudoir lamp—that 
was on the dressing table. The heavy per- 
fumed air aroused his suspicions and he 
glanced about quickly. Then the truth 
dawned on him. He was in the girls’ cloak- 
room. Yes, it was quite true, for there were 
the piles of coats and furs. And those foot- 
steps on the stairs behind him meant but one 
thing: the two girls were coming up to the 
cloak-room to get something from their 
wraps. He glanced about for a hiding place, 
for he already heard footfalls in the hall. 
But as he stood there the boudoir lamp went 
out. Then from the darkness a guttural 
voice spoke. 

“Close dat door quick, and don’t make no 
noise. If youse do, I’ll blow yer brains out.” 
Adda, quaking, closed the door. Then peer- 
ing thru the dim obscurity, he made out near 
the dressing table a masked figure. 

“Come on, Grace,” said a feminine voice in 
the hall, “that isn’t the room. See, the door 
is shut. I tell you it’s down here.” And the 
footfalls receded down the hall. 

“Now,” continued the voice in the room, 
“walk over here to me. Not too fast, but 
don’t drag either. I ain’t got no time to 
waste. Don’t try no funny stuff, for I’ve got 
the drop on you.” Adda advanced slowly 
across the room. Was this a dream? When 
would this hideous night-mare end? His 
trousers slid down again. He reached to pull 
them up. 

“Stick ’em up!” growled the voice menac- 
ingly and Adda “stuck ’em up.” Again Adda 
heard the footsteps in the hall approaching. 
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“T told you I was right,” he heard a voice 
in the hall say. 

“Move,” commanded the voice. “Make it 
sneppy.” At his next step Adda’s trousers 
fell to his ankles. There was an exclamation 
of surprise. And then Adda tripped. 

His feet became entangled in his pant-legs 
and he caught his toe on a small rug. His 
feet slid out from under him and he cata- 
pulted over the highly polished floor straight 
at the burglar. The intruder could not side 
step the onrush quickly enough and he 
crashed to the floor, knocking his head on the 
corner of a chair. At that moment the door 
opened and the two girls peeped in. They 
both screamed and drew back. Adda jumped 
to his feet and pulling his trousers up, has- 
tily sat down in a chair. The burglar did not 
move. 

The girls’ screams brought the whole 
party upstairs. 

“What is it? What is it?” cried Mrs. 
Bailey-Jones making her way into the room. 
Behind her pressed the whole eager, excited 


group. 

“Heavens!” gasped Mrs. Bailey-Jones, 
“Heavens! A burglar! How did this—why 
Marvin! What does this mean?” — 


“Why—er—I was—,” Adda gulped. 

“Oh, I see it all,” cried Mrs. Bailey-Jones. 
“You brave boy. You were passing by and 
saw the burglar in here and you came in and 
vanquished him with your bare hands. Don’t 
try to rise. No, don’t. You’re tired. Are 
you hurt, yes, are you hurt?” 

“Oh, no,” Adda said, “I’m not hurt. I 
didn’t do anything.” 

“Don’t be modest. We can see what you 
did,” said his hostess. “You conquered him. 
Oh, the brute, just see how he lies there. 
Ugh! Look! he had some jewels in his hands 
and some pocket-books.” Whereupon the 
whole crowd came into the room. 

“That’s my purse,” cried Hilda Graves. 

“That’s mine,” said Mary Forrest and the 
two girls rushed over to the unconscious 
form to retrieve their belongings. Immedi- 
ately every girl in the room crowded over to 
see if any of her possessions had been taken. 
Adda, seeing his chance, slipped his hands in 
his pockets in order to support his clothes 
and effected his exit under cover of the 
crowd. Once in the hall, he hastened to the 
boys’ cloak-room which was empty. Here he 
again secured his trousers with the pins, this 
time in a more secure fashion. As he snapped 
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the last pin into place, Marilyn Marks burst 
into the room. 

“Oh, here you are. Where have you been? 
They are all calling for you. The police are 
a to take care of the burglar and you’re a 

ero.” 


“But,” protested Adda, “I didn’t do a 
thing.” 

“Now don’t act like a ninny. We know 
what you did and you can’t get out of it. 
Come on,” she said pulling him out into the 
hall. “Your father’s here, too. He came to 
see you. They all want you. Come on.” 

“My father,” cried Adda, “but, oh—.” He 
turned pale. What would his father do? He 
tried to draw back. Already they were at 
the head of the stairs. 

“But Marilyn,” he said, vainly stalling for 
time, “I thot you were mad at me.” 

Marilyn eyed him for an instant. “Are you 
crazy?” she asked. “Of course I’m not mad 
at you, you silly thing. Don’t act like a 
dunce. Now come on downstairs. Don’t say 
that you didn’t do anything, either, it sounds 
foolish. Come on. They want you. Listen!” 
From the first floor Adda heard a chorus of 
voices crying, “We want Adda.” 

“You see,” said Marilyn and she dragged 
him downstairs into the crowd. They clus- 
tered about him and asked him questions. 
He tried to speak but words failed him. It 
was Marilyn who did the talking. She stood 
by his side and answered everything for him. 
Suddenly he looked up and saw his father 
and Mrs. Bailey-Jones talking together. At 
the same time, his father looked up and their 
eyes met. Adda’s heart failed him and his 
knees quaked. There was but one thing his 
father was there for and he knew that reason 
too well. He turned to Marilyn. 

“Can I—er—may I—ah—will you give me 
the next dance?” 

“Don’t be a goose,” said she, “of course I 
will.” 

“Will you wait here a minute then?” 

“You bet I will,” she said. He left the 
crowd which was now pairing off again for 
the dances. He left Marilyn and went over 
meekly to his father. Mrs. Bailey-Jones 
smiled beamingly upon him. 

“D-Dad,” he stammered weakly. “I’m 
s-sorry—” 

“Congratulations, old man,” his father 
said gripping his hand. “Bully for you. 
Knocked him out, did you? Bully boy! Wait 

(Continued on Page 14) 


VOLUMEN III 


PRECIO 5 CENTAVOS 


TUCSON, 15 DE DICIEMBRE DE 1925. 


NUMERO 3. 


35c EL ANO 


Les Deseamos a Todos Nuestros Lectores 
Feltz Navidad y Prospero Ano Nuevo 


EL SAHUARO 


El Sahuaro. Gigantesco (Cereus gi- 
ganteus) es una de las plantas mas cu- 
riosas del desierto y una de las que mas 
abunda alrededor de Tucsén. Entre to- 
das las plantas que se encuentran en 
las mesas dridas del suroeste de los Es- 
tados Unidos y el noroeste de Méjico, 
no hay una tan altiva o mds solemne 
que el Sahuaro, especialmente durante 
su estacién floreciente. 


La planta es de gran altura, algunas 
veces de sesenta pies o mas verde, espi- 
nosa y de una figura circular y estria- 


da por la. longrud entera, y .on 
las cimas de. los surcos llenas de 
nudos de espinas de varios tamajfios. 
Las flores brotan en las puntas de los 
ramos y en las cimas de las columnas y 
son blancas o coloradas o color de ro- 
sa y de una delicadeza y hermosur’ ex- 
traordinaria en una planta tan grande y 
tan gruesa. Llevan mucha miel y duran- 
te la estacién floreciente, en el mes de 
mayo y junio,estan cubiertas de abejas, 
Entre los indigenas la fruta, muy pare- 
cida a los higos, es muy estimada y de 
éste se hace un dulce bastante bien y sa- 
broso, En dias primitivos los _ indios 
recogieron grandes cantidades de esta 
fruta y de ella hicieron conservas, dul- 
ces y hasta un vino o cerveza no muy 
embriagador. 


Como esta planta es tan tipico de 
esta parte de nuestro pais, casi simbdli- 
co, la hemos escogido como figurat'vo 
de nuestros esfuerzos, solitario, aparte, 
que érige su cabeza orgullosamente en 
el desierto y sigue siempre adelante.— 
E. A. 


Yours Very Sincerely, 
O. W. Patterson. 
PPO 
LA NOCHE BUENA EN MEXICO 


La Navidad en México no es una 
fiesta sino una serie de fiestas que em- 
pieza ‘el dia 16 de diciembre y dura 
hasta el 6 de enero, que es la fiesta de 
los Santos Reyes o los Reyes Magos. 

En las iglesias de México durante los 
nueve dias antes de la Noche Buena 
se celebra con gran pompa el nacimien- 
to del Nifio Dios, con ejercicios piado- 
sosos ante el esplendoroso ‘‘nacimien- 
to’? que se coloca en medio del altar 
entre luces y flores. Toda la iglesia se 
ilumina, hay procesiones y _letanias, 
misicas y cantos. 

El “‘nacimiento”’ se compone con fi- 
guras de cera o de barro, mds o menos 
grandes, segin la riqueza de los parro- 
quianos, y que representan a la Vir- 
gen, a San José y al Nifio. No faltan 
los pastores con sus corderos, ni los 
angeles con sus violines y dominando 
el poético conjunto brilla con g.andes 
fulgores la estrella de Belen. 

A estas fiestas de las igles'as corfes- 
ponde una gran animacion en la ciudad 
y las fiestas familiares de las Posadas 


qué duran los mismos nueve dias — y 
tienen en México un cardcter tipico 
que no se encuentra en otros paises, 

Las Posadas comemoran el viaje que 
hicieron la Virgen y San José de Na- 
zaret a Belen. Se supone que los ‘“‘san- 
tos peregrinos’’ hacen nueve jornadas 
en este viaje; por eso cada noche re- 
presenta un descanso que los viajeros 
toman en el camino, 

Generalmente las Posadas se hacen 
én familia o entre amigos, distribuyen- 
do cada una de las nueve noches entre 
nueve participantes. Asi sucede mu- 
chas veces que se hace la fiesta sucesi- 
vamente en casas diferentes y cada fa- 
milia tiene ganas de superar a las_ de- 
mas y las fiestas resultan verdadeérs. 
mente suntuosas. ‘ 

En la casa donde se celebra una Po- 
sada desde temprano se adorna con 
todos los elementos decorativos que en 
esos dias abundan en los mercados de 
México y como la fiesta es de noche 
entran como parte principal las luces 
de colores, cohetes, colgaduras de he- 
no, ramas de pino, y otros atributos de 
la Noche Buena. 

La Posada empieza con una proce- 
sién de los santos peregrinos por. to- 
da la casa al son de letanias y aleluyas 
que cantan los concurrentes, Una par- 
te escencial es cuando los peregrinos 
piden la posada, o sea el alojamiento 
para la noche, Esto se hace con un 
didlogo que se entabla entre un grupo 
y otros de los concurrentes a través de 
una puerta en algunas de las habitacio- 
nes de la casa. Se niega al principio ta 
hospitalidad a los Peregrinos y al fin 


(Pasa a la pagina Sta.) 
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El Sahuaro 


PHEBE M. BOGAN 


HE unfamiliar always attracts attention and arouses interest. When “El Sahuaro” 
first came to us we read it carefully and wondered what kind of a school and 


what manner of students published this paper. 


Knowing that others would appre- 


ciate a further acquaintance with our new found friend, we wrote to Mrs. Bogan, 
Chairman of the Spanish Department of Tucson High School, and she has kindly told 


us the story of “El Sahuaro.” 


MHE high school of Tucson, Ari- 
ea zona, enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of publishing each month 
a foreign language school paper, 
El Sahuaro, which is the work 
of the pupils in the Spanish depart- 
ment. The paper is now in its third 
year and has steadily grown both in pop- 
ularity and size. It first appeared dur- 
ing the spring of 1924 as a mimeographed 
four page paper and was so enthusiastically 
received by the students that when school 
opened in the fall it was decided to continue 
its publication. During 1924-25 it appeared 
regularly each month as a 
small four page paper; this 
year it is increased in size 
and the last number, for 
December, 1925, contained 
six pages. ; 
Owing to its location in 
the southern part of the 
state of Arizona, Tucson 
enjoys almost constant in- 
tercourse with her Spanish 
speaking neighbor on the 
South, Mexico, and there 
are many Spanish speaking 
students attending the 
High School. Some of these 
Spanish speaking students 
are boys and girls who were 
born and have been raised 
in the southern part of the 
state where Spanish is 
spoken constantly, in social 
as well as in business life, 
and to such pupils the 
study of this foreign lan- 
guage does not offer as 
many difficulties as it does 
in Michigan or New Jersey. There are more 
than one thousand pupils in the Tucson High 
School and more than one-half of that num- 
ber are at present in the Spanish classes 
where five full time teachers are employed to 
direct them. 
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The Editor of “El Sahuaro” 


The staff of El Sahuaro is selected during 
the first month of the school year by the 
teachers in the Spanish Department. The 
pupils are encouraged to indicate the posi- 
tion they prefer on the paper and so far as 
possible their choice influences their selec- 
tion. Very creditable work is required as a 
prerequisite and upon failure to maintain 
this any staff member may be dropped. 
There are always more pupils anxious to 
work upon the paper than there are posi- 
tions to fill. 

The editor is selected by the teachers of 

the department and the ap- 

pointments to the staff are 
made with their consent 
and his approval. The staff 
works under the direction 
of the class instructors, the 
advisors and the editor. 
Staff meetings are held 
during the first week of 
each month when assign- 
ments are made and all 
copy must be handed in to 
the editor not later than 
the tenth of the month. 

The paper appears on the 

fifteenth of each month. 

At first it was difficult to 
secure enough copy for the 
paper but as the interest 

/ and enthusiasm has grown 
this has disappeared. It is 
not required that all the 
work be original but credit 
must be given where it is 
not. Original compositions 
are preferred but transla- 
tions of news items or 
short articles are accepted upon recommen- 
dation of the editor. Students of all classes, 
whether beginning or advanced, are encour- 
aged to send in copy for the paper and the 
students have come to feel that it is their 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Greylock Echo has started upon another year,—a record one we 
hope. Our policy this year will differ in several ways from that of pre- 
vious seasons. Since our magazine is issued only four times a year, we 
feel that it would be foolish for it to attempt to publish any news, for by 
the time this news would be printed, it would be ancient history. Our 
magazine will be entirely literary,—spiced up a bit, however, with some 
original school jokes. It is the purpose of the magazine this year to 
provide a market for the literary output of the students. Sometimes 
it takes years for a would-be author to break into print. When the stu- 
dent body realizes that here is a chance to do that very thing, we feel that 
they will become more enthusiastic about writing for the Echo. 

The Greylock Echo should be looked upon not only as a school maga- 
zine but as a town magazine. The towns-people do not seem to realize 
this, however, so we are going to attempt to arouse their interest. In 
each issue there will be published an interview with some man or woman 
important in town or school affairs. Since they will be interested, they 
will buy our magazine. Thus our sales territory will be widened. 

Our advertising policy is to be also somewhat different. For several 
‘years the majority of our advertisements have been made out in the form 
of compliments. Apparently the business men of our town do not realize 
the opportunity for real publicity offered by our paper. This year we are 
going to make them see that they really do gain publicity by advertising 
in our magazine. Also we are going to really boost our advertisers this 
year. We have decided to post in several rooms of the school. lists of 
those persons and their business. These lists will be read in Assembly, 
and pupils will be urged to trade at these stores in preference to any oth- 
ers. This will mean that over two hundred families will be influenced 
to patronize our advertisers. And that number is certainly worth work- 
ing for. 

So you see, we wish to heighten the tone of our magazine by making 
it purely literary, to develop home talent, widen our sales territory, and 
boost our advertisers. Are you going to help us? 

The Greylock Echo, High School, Adams, Mass. 


This editorial sets forth a vigorous policy for the conduction of the paper and ex- 
hibits considerable business acumen. It is a rigid program to follow and we hope 
others may be stimulated to follow the example set forth by the editor of the Echo. 


LOCARNO TREATY 

“In the early evening of Friday, October 16, two men, one long-haired 
and brigandish in appearance, the other plump and bald, appeared arm 
in arm and smiling, at a brightly lighted window of the court-house in 
the little red-roofed Swiss town of Locarno, and bowed to a waiting crowd 
outside that burst into cheers at their appearance. Another person wayed 
from the window a paper tied with ribbon, and the cheers were redoubled. 
At the same time fireworks blazed against the darkening sky and the 
encircling mountains, and shot their many-colored reflections across the 
waters of Lake Maggiore. The two men were Aristide Briand, Foreign 
Minister of France, and Hans Luther, Chancellor of the German Republic; 
and the paper was a signed security pact which is destined to be one of 
the most famous documents in history.” 

This scene, small as it may seem to the casual observer, is a very 
significant one. In a certain sense, it symbolizes the results of the Locarno 
Conference, which had many large projects to settle. As this demanded 
such contemplation, it was necessary for many eminent. men to contribute 
a great deal of their time and energy to the settlement of those important 
problems and the general feeling of peace which pervades present Europe. 


How much more vivid, more personal, more vital to the student body will be the 
Locarno Treaty and other current affairs when mentioned in their own paper? 


The Glenville Torch, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Stories 
667] HERE’S nothing to write about.” How often have we heard that 


complaint ? 


The following news stories are written from informa- 


tion which, in many schools, would be allowed to pass unnoticed. They 
are “news,” and interesting news at that. Staff members should sharpen 
that “nose for news” until it develops the prying effectiveness of a wood- 
pecker’s beak. The keen perception of these writers, and their ability to 
transform that which seems commonplace, to the casual observer, into a 
story of merit, is what makes the reading of the papers a pleasure. 


Boys Have Largest Hands and Get Most for. 
Money, Complain 12B Girls in Ordering Rings 


Why should one who wears only a size 2% ring 
pay as much as one who wears a 13? That is the 
big questions some of the more serious 12B’s are 
discussing. It really is logical thinking, for it is 
easily seen how much more gold one is getting for 
his money than another. 

Casmer Miskiewicz, who is just naturally lucky, 
got more for his than any other member in the 
class. His ring is size 13, two sizes larger than 
any ring of any other boy in the 12B class. Casmer 
is not intending to wear it on his thumb either. 

Beryl Kennedy and Catherine Lewis, wearing 
smallest rings, size 24%, rather balancing things and 
saving the jewelers from a severe loss. The aver- 
age ring bought by the boys was size 9, and by the 
girls 5%. 


History Pupils Prove 
U. S. is “Melting Pot” 


Miss Crowe's American History Clasg:Have 
Twelve Nationalities Represented. 


That the United States is the “melting pot” of the 
world was borne out by a survey in Miss Crowe’s 
fourth and first period; U. S. history class. In the 
two classes a total of twelve nations are represented. 

Germany leads the list in both classes and the 
other nations follow in this order: England, Ireland, 
Holland, Scotland, France, Canada, Switzerland, 
Armenia, Poland, Spain, and Portugal. 

In the fourth period class two pupils had to back 
six generations to find their nationality, while most 


of the rest went back three. Most of the first period 
class went_bock Tour generations. 
In spite of all the nationalities represented there 


were 0 pupils who were not citizens of the 
United States. These two were Canadians. 


South Side Times, 
South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
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It has long been said that those whose initials 
spell a word will some day be wealthy, but if that 
is true only four will be future Henry Fords and 
Rockefellers. The word of course has nothing to 
de with the person, but Joe Garshow’s spells “Jag”; 
Florence Novotny’s spells “Fan”; while Alfred 
Eustes’ forms “Awe.” Perhaps that’s why Alfred 
commands so much respect. The famous cough 
syrup “Rem” is written with Ruth Morgan’s initials. 

So in the next few weeks when the rings ar- 
rive a girl with a sparkling engagement ring will 
simply fade into the background as the 12B’s flash 
their class rings around. 

John Adams Journal, 
John Adams High School, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Classes Find Out 


Commonest Error 


English Pupils Learn Failure to Punc- 
tuate Compound Sentence Most 
Frequent 


The most frequent error made in themes written 
by the third year English students in Main Avenue 
is failure to punctuate compound sentences, accord- 
ing to a survey made under the direction of Miss 
Edna Allem in her English V classes. Every student 
kept a record of each error he made in his themes, 
and at the end of eight weeks the mistakes were 
tabulated. 

Results show that, in 283 themes, the ten most 
frequent mistakes were: Failure to punctuate com- 
pound sentences, 348; failure to punctuate initial 
participial phrases or dependent clauses, 292; spell- 
ing, 305; unnecessary punctuation, 202; less than a 
sentence used for a whole sentence, 85; more than 
a sentence used for a sentence, 43; comma blunder, 
128; grammatical errors, 116; mistakes in use of 
apostrophe, 67; misuse of capitals, 54. 

Main Avenue Huisache, 
Main Avenue High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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Convention Notes 


The circulars announcing the Second Annual Con- 
vention and Contest of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association will be mailed to the schools about 
the time this magazine reaches you. A second cir- 
cular, containing, (1) a tentative program, (2) 
the rules of the contest, (3) what to do upon arrival 
in New York, (4) railroad fares from principal 
cities, and (5) registration blanks for papers and 
for delegates, will be mailed to you about the first 
week in February. 

THE CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES IN THE 
CONTEST IS FEBRUARY 20. ALL PAPERS TO 
BE JUDGED MUST BE IN NEW YORK ON 
THAT DAY. 

The same rules for entries will be followed this 
year as in 1925. The last three consecutive issues 
immediately preceding the closing date (as above), 
special issues excepted, must be submitted to the 


judges with the $1 registration fee. If the copies 
could be sent flat they would make a better ap- 
pearance before the judges. 

We hope that schools publishing unusual papers 
will also send us copies of their publication. We 
have provided special sertificates for them. This 
would include mimeographed papers, regular space 
in a current newspaper, special editions of news- 
papers published by high school students, etc. 

The prizes will be awarded at the Convention and 
we hope you may be able to return home with one 
of the silver cups or other awards. 

The $1 fee includes the cost of judging and also 
your dues in the Association. After the March 
Convention, every school which has paid this fee 
will be sent a certificate of membership to indicate 
its affiliation with the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 


oe 


Adda Dabba and the Forty 
Bobbed Haired Bandits 


(Continued from Page 8) 


till mother hears of this. Won’t she be proud, 
tho? Knocked him clean out. Some lump 
he had on the side of his face,” and turning 
to Mrs. Bailey-Jones, “I'll have to watch out 
what I do around him now or I'll get the 
same treatment.” Then turning to Adda 
again he said: 

“Now I won’t keep you any longer. That 
girl over there is waitng for you and I think 
you’d better go and dance with her, she 
seems to be getting anxious. Go on now.” 

Adda looked at his father in rapture, for 
that personage had now suddenly become a 
god. 

“Thanks, Dad,” he murmured. 

“Go on now and dance or Harry Woolins 
over there will get that girl away from you. 
She’s refused him twice but if I were you I’d 
hurry,” said his father laughing. And turn- 
ing to Mrs. Bailey-Jones he added, “He’s a 
chip off the old block, all right.” 


El Sahuaro 
(Continued from Page 11) 


paper, dependent upon their efforts and that 
they are responsible for the appearance, the 
material and the success of the venture. All 
work is extra curricula activity and there is 


no credit for it. Many of the articles, how- 
ever, are first prepared as class exercises and 
under the direction of the teacher may be 
corrected and used as copy. 

The editor, Robert Salvatierra, ’26, is six- 
teen years old, a baseball star, a popular stu- 
dent and an enthusiastic and efficient worker. 
E] Sahuaro, until the present year, was 
financed by the head of the Spanish depart- 
ment who believed there was an excellent 
field for the work here. This year from the 
Student Activity Fund there has been set 
aside a small sum for a possible deficit, as 
they now feel that the Spanish paper is a 
genuine addition to the school activities. 
Three hundred copies are printed each month 
and they are soon sold. No attempt has been 
made to advertise the paper or to solicit ex- 
changes, if may be, from other schools. The 
pupils carry the little paper home and a few 
outside subscriptions have been secured in 
this manner. 

We believe our little paper has increased 
the interest in written composition; that it 
has stimulated the effort on our part to be- 
come better acquainted with the customs and 
ideals of the peoples whose language we are 
trying to learn and we hope that it will make 
for a better understanding in our own com- 
munity where the pupils of today are the 
citizens of tomorrow and upon the measure 
of whose vision depends the welfare of the 
nation. 
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Exchange Page 


E have neglected our ex- 
changes for a month or so but 
we do not forget them. They 
still come, in increasing num- 
bers, the old friends and the 
new. Some one has said that 
new friends are like silver 

and the old, golden. Unlike the case of the 
medieval alchemist, the means for trans- 
muting silver into gold are in your hands. 
Keep us on your list, send your copies 
promptly, and Time in its course will change 
the silvery sheen to the rich glow of gold. 


The Student Body Weekly, High School 
Warren, Mass., is the smallest newspaper 
we have seen. It is a sheet of paper typed 
on one side only, but it is a beginning. The 
staff is also the smallest listed in our files, 
two persons, one, the editor, the other, the 
typist. 

Mount Airy High Spots, of North Caro- 
lina, on a letter, would easily reach its des- 
tination for the whole address is embodied 
in the title. This is a monthly newspaper, 
well written, printed on excellent paper and 
organized in true newspaper style. The top 
center of the front page always carries a 
picture of some school activity. 

Good Will, St. Vincent Academy, St. Vin- 
cent, Ky., a four column newspaper, brings 
its cheerful greeting. It carries an interest- 
ing story. Its first editor, and the one to 
whose work the paper owes its success, has 
entered the religious life and is preparing 
herself for work in the foreign missions. 

The Classen Life, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., appeared on Decem- 
ber 16 in a twelve page edition. This five 
column newspaper had a make-up and car- 
ried the advertising that would be the envy 
of many of the commercial newspapers in 
some of our smaller cities. 

The Horace Mann Record, published by 
the Horace Mann School for Girls, New 
York City, issued a “Never-Again Bulletin,” 
on December 18. It was to be “Published 
Once in a Life Time by the Faculty of the 
Horace Mann School,” and they occupied all 
the places on the staff. They did well in 
their new positions. 

The Vindex, Elmira, N. Y., Free Acad- 
emy, announced the publication of a 100% 
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issue. Two objectives are before the staff, 
“one hundred per cent excellency in mate- 
rial, as well as one hundred per cent backing 
in circulation.” Certainly a worthy aim. 

Main Avenue Huisache, Main Avenue 
High School, San Antonio, Texas, proudly 
displayed in headlines extending across the 
entire width of its seven columns the win- 
ning of first place in the Texas High School 
Press Association Contest. The papers from 
the West are much larger than the Eastern 
school newspapers and are written in a style 
quite different from that of their Eastern 
brothers. We enjoy reading the Huisache, 
for nothing large or small escapes its at- 
tention. 


Junior College Journal, Junior Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Ohio, has announced the 
granting of a special letter to those who 
have written 125 inches of copy for the Jour- 
nal. Many schools make special awards for 
work on the student publication. We are 
glad to see another step taken in this direc- 
tion for each one tightens the bonds which 
make the paper an institution within the 
school. 

The Fortnightly, the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, is helping to adver- 
tise the Sesqui-Centennial of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence by publish- 
ing a series of “History Sketches.” These 
appear, boxed, and in a prominent place, on 
an inside page. The title on the front page 
bears on each side the cut of the Liberty 
Bell, which has been adopted as the insignia 
of the coming celebration. We are glad to 
see our papers take such an active part in a 
community activity for it emphasizes their 
importance to the school. 

East High Clarion, East High School, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., a weekly newspaper, substi- 
tuted the REVIEW, in magazine form, for one 
of its regular issues. The REVIEW was writ- 
ten by the Press Club of the school with the 
co-operation of the Clarion staff. An un- 
usual feature, and one which has its merits. 
The semester “reviewed” extends from Sep- 
tember, 1925, to January, 1926, and the mag- 
azine serves as an active reminder of school 
life during that period. 


The Oak Leaf, from Oakmont, Pa., High 
School, one of our mimeographed visitors, 
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can be depended upon to do the right thing 
at the right time. It always prints the offi- 
cial proclamations for the holidays and, in 
an issue just before Christmas, the center 
of the cover design (mimeographed, of 
course) bore a Red Cross Seal. It is the 
only paper in our files to present its sub- 
scribers with a seal and it reminded its 
readers that “We bought some—Did You”” 


The Spencerian Owl, published by both 
the day and evening sessions of the Spen- 
cerian School, Cleveland, Ohio, a business 
school, is one of the most interesting maga- 
zines which has come to our desk. It has an 
excellent makeup and is departmentalized 
to accommodate the many phases of school 
life which interest such a student body as 
the school enrolls. 


Kentonian, High School, New Kensington, 
Pa., announces the appearance of Kenite 
News, a newspaper edited by their night 
school classes. 

The Ramble of the New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., is a 
complete and well-balanced paper. One in- 
teresting feature is its “One Year Ago This 
Issue,” with three inches devoted to school 
affairs of the year before. The paper in- 
creased its size from four to five columns 
and the change has given it an added at- 
tractiveness. The Academy issued in De- 
cember, 1925, the first issue of its new mag- 
azine, The Cadet. We are happy to see this 
rounding out of journalistic ability. It is 
well illustrated with scenes from about the 
school and the material and make-up are 
of the highest order. The Academy and the 
staff should be congratulated on their ef- 
forts and we shall look forward to future 
issues with pleasure. 


Brownell Metcor, Brownell Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, carried a cheery 
message. The Christmas issue was printed 
in green ink and the cover was one of the 
most novel we have seen. The bottom of 
each page bears an appropriate motto. 


The Magpie, De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City, published a Commemorative 


Issue in honor of the men who have gone 
out from that school. Interviews with “old 
grads” were the order of the day. 

The first number of the Bellman, issued 
by the Barringer Evening High School, New- 
ark, N. J., is another of our unique ex- 
changes. This school is the only one of its 
kind in New Jersey, and is in its first year. 
We admire their courage in attempting a 
paper during such a critical period when so 
many of the ordinary things must be done 
and we congratulate them on the excellence 
of the magazine. 

The ‘Meteor, from Berlin, N. H., High 
School, is printed on ivory finished paper 
which takes its many half-tones and the 
type softly unto itself. It can be described 
in only one word, “beautiful.” The Meteor 
always carries some excellent travel articles 
which we enjoy reading, and in the spring 
we hope to print some of them in a special 
travel number of the REVIEW. 

The Academy, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. 
Paul, Minn., surprised us by changing its 
size from 7 by 10 inches to 9 by 12 inches. 
We thought we had a new publication when 
it arrived. This also meant a change from 
one broad column to a three column page, 
greatly improving its appearance and of- 
fering a better opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of its material. Both Academy and the 
Oracle, Bangor, Maine, High School, present 
their news departments in the form of min- 
iature newspapers, The Academy Newsette 
and The B. H. S. Tatler. A place for both 
literary talent and news writing is thus 
given in the same publication. We advise 
the adoption of this plan by those magazines 
whose size permits such a department. 

The Sentinel, Dunbar Township High 
School, Leisenring, Pa., has the distinction 
of being the magazine with the greatest 
number of pages to come to our desk—one 
hundred. It was filled with interesting ma- 
terial. The magazine appears monthly and 
Dunbar Township High School must be con- 
gratulated, for the time and energy neces- 
sary to perform this huge task indicates a 
joyal and active student body. 


to print the usual exchange lists. Next month we shall issue the complete 


[ There was so much material to be included in this issue we are noite | 


file for January and February. 
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CLASS C---Schools with 500 Students or Less 


MAGAZINES THE OCEANIC, High School, Old Orchard, 
THE ABHIS, High School, Abington, Mass. os 


THE ACADEMY, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. 


Foe, Seen, THE ORACLE, Jewish Orphan Home, Cleve- 
THE ARGUENOT, High School, Norwood, land, Ohio. 


Mass. THE OWL, Hoosac School, Hoosac, N. Y. 
THE ATTIC, High School, Nutley, N. J. THE PERISCOPE, High School, Bridgewater, 
Mass, 
BLEATINGS, St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. o 


L PHILOMATH, High School, Framingham, 
BLUE AND GOLD, High School, Gloucester, Mass. 
N. J. 


THE PORT LIGHT, High School, Port Wash- 
THE BUDGET, Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, ington, N. Y. at oes "7 : 
N. J. 


.. RAVELINGS, High School, boro, Md. 
THE CALDRON, Friend’s Select School, Phil- a> Senen, Cauenahene, se 
adelphia, Pa. THE SIGNAL, High School, Sisterville, 
> a. 


THE CARTERET, Carteret Academy, Or- 
ange, N. J. THE SPIRIT, High School, Sherrill, N. Y. 


THE CATAMOUNT, High School, Benning- THE TATLER, Hummelstown High School, 
ton, Vt. Hummelstown, Pa. 


CEDAR CHEST, High School, Toms River, TRIDENT, High School, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
N. J. 


U-TEL-UM, High School, Darby, Pa. 
THE near gy mn Lyman Hall, Walling- H~ WITAN, Charlotte High School, Roches- 


ter, N 


THE oe High School, Mount Vernon, 
we es 


SS SS eat Sea) 
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THE CRIMSON AND BLUE, High School, r 
Pulaski, N. Y. YE HORACE MANUSCRIPT, Horace Mann 


High School (Girls), New York City. 
THE CRISP, Caesar Rodney High School, 
Wyoming, Del. —$——*6RD™———_? 


THE CYCLE, High School, Woodsville, N. H. 


THE DELPHIAN, Moses Brown School, Prov- THE CONVENTION 
idence, R. I. is the largest of its kind in the East 
and promises to be greater every 
THE GRAPHIC, High School, Amherst, Mass. year. No school can afford to miss 
- this annual event. Besides meet- 
THE GREYLOCK ECHO, High School, ing the noted speakers the delegates 
Adams, Mass. will see the daily life of the city 


THE LAUREL, High School, Farmington, Me. and a university in action. 


THE LINCOLN LORE, Lincoln School | 7/4 CONTEST 


(Teachers College), New York City. brings your publication to the front 
and places it among the progressive 


LITAHNI, High School, Manasquan, N. J. school papers of the country. 


MAROON AND WHITE, High School, Lans- THE REVIEW t 
dale, Pa. prints the best student writing to 
/ s be found on the pages of its ex- 
THE METEOR, High School,°Berlin, N. H. changes, trying to raise the stand- 


; a ards of writing to improve the pub- 
THE MIRROR, High School, Palmerton, Pa. lications. Incidentally, it carries 


MISSEMMA, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, ALL ae OF THE ASSOCIA- 
Ga. * 


THE MORRISTONIAN, Morristown School, THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, 
Morristown, N. x 304 University Hall, 


Columbia University, 
THE NARDIN QUARTERLY, Nardin Acad- NEw York CIty. 
emy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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°B.—Editors and Business Managers! 


Nearly 2000 Cuts at your disposal— 


Send us a copy of your Magazine or Annual, your name, school address, and specifica- 
tions for engraving, printing, and binding and we will submit our proposal and 
send you copies of our /28:page books containing valuable sugges: 
tions and nearly 2000 stock cuts, borders, initial letters, orna- 


ments, etc. They will add life to your publication! No obligation whatsoever ! 





© QUALITY 
BINDING YWi|SERVICE 


‘ 


New York . 214 W. 92nd Street 
Tecrmsentatics P GEORGE F. 6. BOOSS, de. 1 Boe Riverside 2709 





We have a special department Producers of “The 
devoted to work of this nature ! 9 
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